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[For the Philadelphia Album. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Slumber had gather’d o’er him, and around _ 
The silence of the land of sleep; when lo’ 
Through the deep shadows of the night, there came 
The spirit of a dream—a fairy dream, 
And sat upon his eyelids— 

Forth he went: 
And, as the wind walkso’er the bending grass, 
So swept he gaily on: although the moon 
Was mantling on the mountains, and the earth 
Was bright with beauty, still he hasten’d on— 
Nor paused to look upon the glitt’ring leaves, 
All silver’d with the dew; or the sweet flowers; 
Nor heeded he the music of the morn, 
‘That rose around him in a thousand songs; 
For, witha winged foot, and eager eye, 
And handMbutstretch'd to grasp it, he pursued 
A beauteous phantom, fairer in her form : 
Than any being of this downward earth— 
Gladness was in her deep dark eye, and on 
Her brow sat beauty thron’d; fragrance and light 
Floated around her, and the music of 
Her tongue was sweeter than the sound of song.— 
And is it only in our sleep such dreams 
Do come—ah! well we know, that all the fond 
Imaginings of youth, yea, all our hopes — 
Of earthly happiness, are nought but bright 
And beautiful illusions of the mind; 
Dreams—winged dreams--though we believe it not, 
Until the visions fade away, and, like 
The dreamer we have spoken of, we ’wake 
To sad aud cold reality 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.} 
| THE ORPHAN CF THE FRONTIER. 

The first half century from the arrival of the Ply- 
mouth settlers in New England, closed with a pros- 
pect, which seemed, to the wise men of that genera- 
tion, abundantly flattering to the future welfare of 
-the Massachusetts colony. The infant state saw its 
numbers, already, of a respectable amount, and in- 
creasing by the remote effects of the political chan- 
ges of the mother country. The forbearance of their 
formidable foes, the savages, had been secured by the 
united means of warfare and negociation; and the 
spiritual economy of the land (not the least import- 
ant item in the domestic politics of that day) was 
freed, in a summary manner, from the troubles raised 
by the Quakers and Anabaptists. The changes ef- 
fected in the appearance of the country correspond- 
ed. in some degree, with the political success of the 
community. ‘The dreary wilderness exhibited culti- 
yated fields. Settlements were found a hundred miles 
back from the sea. Detached dwellings, scattered 
here and there, in increasing number, on the outskirts 
of the’christian territory, gave promise of, ultimate- 
ly, eedeeming the whole Jani from the dominion of 
the heathen; and many of the worthy founders of the 
eolony departed this life, regretting, according to the 
ehronicles ofthe time, that they had lived at too ear- 


ly a period to witness the further glories of New- 
England. 
About this time, a family of the name of Wendrock 
arrived at a small settlement called Hood’s Falls; si- 
tuated on a stream, flowing, ultimately, into the bay 
of Narraganset. Here, occupying themselves with 
the customary avocation of the settlers, (the cultiva- 
tion of the soil,) they passed some years without form- 
ing much acquaintance among the people of the vi- 
cinity. The country offered few facilities for inter- 
course among the inhabitants; and the Wendrocks, 
moreover, showed no great desire to avail themselves 
of the means of communication, with the society, 
which the neighbourhood afforded. Such a condition 
little qualified them for obtaining iutelligence of what 
was passing around. The Indians on the frontier 
began to display a hostile spirit; but a knowledge of 
the danger could not reach the place we are speak- 
ing of, with much expedition. The alarm had scarce 
time to find its way to the Falls, before the little 
community encountered one of those dreadful cala- 
mities, which so frequently occurred in the first age 
of these colonies. A body of Pequods surprised the 
place in the night, slaughtered most of the inhabi- 
itants, and burnt the houses. With the plunder and 
some prisoners, they made a quick retreat, but were 
set upon, in their march, by a company hastily col- 
lected in the neighborhood, and the captives rescued. 
Among these was Margaret, the daughter of Mr. 
Wendrock, a very small child: the rest of the family 
were never heard of, and had, doubtless, fallen under 
the tomahawk of the savage. ‘Little Margaret, too 
young to comprehend her forlorn situation, occasion- 
ed some perplexity to her deliverers, when they came 
to consider how to dispose of her. None were un- 
willing to charge themselves with her support; but 
it was thought important that her relatives (as some- 
where tliey must be) should be apprized of the catas- 
trophe of herfamily. The secluded menner of Wend- 
rock's Jije had gained him few acquaintances, and 
those not intimate. All the researches which there 
existed tle means of making, in the neighbourhood, 
or at the capital of the province, were unsuccessful; 
at length, it occurred to the remembrance of one of 
the inhabitants of the Falls, who had escaped the 
massacre, that Wendrock, shortly after his first ar- 
rival at the place, had been visited by a person of the 
name of Markham, a minister, of Newbury, in the 
northern part of the province. Application being 
made to him, he answered by requesting that Mar- 
garet might be placed under his care, as he possess- 
ed some means of knowing her connexions. As no- 
thing further could be learnt from him, itwas judged 
best to commit the desired charge into his hands.— 
Into the family of Markham. was our young orphan 
received, and had the good fortune to experience 
every care and affection which a symp&thy for her 
distressing bereayement could inspire. The gtaid 


and sober gravity of the minister’s character was 
not of a nature to prevent a display towards her of 
feelings warm and tender. He had no children, and 
cherished his adopted daughter with every sentiment 
of paternal love. These feelings were amply recip- 
rocated by the grateful Margaret. All the warmth 
ofattachment which the closest bonds of consangui- 
nity can beget, was manifested by her to her pro- 
tector. With him she lived till her nineteenth year. 
My fair readers will not be the last to suspect, that 
she could hardly have arrived at that period of life, 
without being the subject of some sentiment of a ten- 
derer kind than that prompted by relationship either 
of blood or adoption. Michael the nephew of the 
minister, had long displayed to her a partiality too 
manifest to escape the notice even of one so little 
versed in amatory craft as the worthy clergyman. 
"Tis certainly no diparagement to the character of 
our heroine to confess that the heart of a maiden of 
the frank and unsophisticated manners of those days, 
was easily won; but the lovers suspected, and that 
with truth, that the foster father looked with a for- 
bidding eye upon their growing intimacy. Though 
plainly actuated by a warm attachment towards them, 
he treated their passion with the uneasy air of one 
who found reason for opposing it, but strongly scru- 
pled to divulge them. 

It was near sunset of a pleasant day in midsum- 
mer, that a few of the young people of the village 
were recreating themselves on the brow of a small 
mountain, at the foot of which flows the river Park- 
er. They lingered upon the place attracted by the 


beauty of the prospect which that spot presents. On 


the one hand the eye wanders over a dark forrest of 
irregular surface, chequered with lively spots of cul- 
tivated ground or extensive meadow: the heights of 
Amesbury and the bright stream of the Merrimack 
in the distance. On the other side, Plumb Island 
with its ridge of wild and fantastical sand-hills, and 
a boundless extent of blue ocean beyond. The road 
which winds round the foot of the eminence we are 
speaking of, appears to have been during the early 
ages of the century, the principal route of commu- 
nication between the towns on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, and the colony of Newhampshire,’and trav- 
ellers in this quarter were by no means so rare as in 
most other parts of the country ata distance from 
the capital. As the party of youth above-mentioned 
were watching the effect of the declining sun, as his 
downward course cast into deeper shade the valleys 
and declivities which the broken surface of the coun- 
try presents, a person on horseback was observed 
coming up the road from the river. Having reach- 
ed the foot of the eminence he dismounted, and ty- 
ing his horse to the fence, ascended the hill and stood 
contemplating the prospect. The’ genera] appear- 
ance of the traveller was of a different cast from that 
of the ordinary passengers of the road. He was 
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probably one newly arrived in the country if a judg- 
ment might be formed from his dress, which was of 
the cut and quality then fashionable in England. As 
the young villagers of Newbury passed down the 
hill, the stranger threw a careless glance upon the 
group that were leaving him, till his eye rested upon 
the countenance of one who had lingered behind her 
companions, when his attention became suddenly ar- 
rested, and he continued to regard her with much ear- 
nestnessas she moved off and mixed withtherest. The 
reverie into which he was thrown by her appearance 
was at length interrupted by some one stirring near 
him. He looked round and observed Michael, who 
had been struck with the emotion the unknown had 
displayed at the sight of Margaret, (for it was she) 
and had remained fixed to the spot watching his 
countenance. Readily collecting himself the stran- 
ger accosted the youth with an air of unconcern, 
‘* Well my friend, you live here in the neighborhood, 
I suppose.” Michael answered inthe affirmative. 
“And the young folks going down the hill, are your 
acquaintance, I presume.” ‘Some of them,” answer- 
ed the youth, with an incipient feeling of caution. 
‘* And do you know the young girl that lagged be- 
hind the rest?” Michael with some reluctance was 
forced to declare that hedid. And where does her 
father live,” asked the stranger. ‘ He was killed by 
_ the indians in Philip's war.” Here the stranger 
could not avoid betraying some feeling of surprise. 
He inquired farther where and with whom she lived. 
The extraordinary interest which he discovered con- 
serning Margaret had aroused the full degree of 
Michael’s curiosity. He answered the last query by 
naming the minister and pointing to a house at some 
distance nearly hidden among some lofty elms. 
Then declaring he must be on his way home, he hast- 
ened off to join Margaret, full of eagerness to im- 
part to her the intelligence. They conferred togeth- 
er upon it on their arrival home, and remained as 
much in doubt at the end of their coference as at the 
beginning. They might have discoursed much lon® 
ger, to as little purpose, but were aroused by the ar- 
rival at the door, of the subject of their deliberations. 
He was introduced and asked for a private interview 
with the minister. He was accordingly shown into 
his study, where they passed some time together, af- 
ter which the stranger departed. It may be easy to 
imagine the curiosity of our two young friends, about 
this singular unknown and his visit. To the inqui- 
mes which they made with much earnestness of 
Markham, he answered with such general replies as 
to evade any explanation; all that could be gathered 
from him was, that the stranger’s name was Harrop. 
The minister was evidently troubled on being pres- 
sed about the matter, and several weeks passed with- 
out any further discovery taking place, except that 
Michael remarked an evident increase of the old 
man’s reserved and forbidding conduct respecting his 
itercourse with Margaret. Qur youth having re- 
solved this fully in his mind at length formed his res- 
elution. He waited upon the minister and in private 
made him a full statement of his inclinations and at- 
tachments, and demanded Margaret in marriage. 
The old man gave him an answer amounting to a de- 
nial, and on being pressed for his reasons, declared 
_ that some circumstances of a peculiar nature existed 
respecting her which he could notexplain. He was 
brought to confess that the stranger Harrop was, as 
he had reason to believe, somewhat connected there- 
a. This was all which the utmost earnestness of 
Michacl could extort from him respecting the mys- 
tery of the fate of Margaret, but'as to her hand, he 
avowed himself resolved never to grant it. The 


disappointed youth left the house after the above un- 
favourable interview, just at the close of the day. 
He was observed to pass, with a slow pace and trist- 
ful air, the shaded lawn in front of the dwelling, and 
then to assume a resolute look and walk off, a ciré 
cumstance which would not have been noted or 


thought of, but that from this very hour he was no 
longer to be found. Whither he had betaken himself, 


no one could conjecture; the neighbourhood was 
raised in search of him, the woods for miles around 
were explored, but without success. 

Of no common kind wore the feelings of Marga- 
ret on this occasion. There had been not only an 
eager curiosity, but a considerable degree of appre- 
hension awakened in her, by the partial discovery of 
one who seemed connected with her fate. The in- 
fluence which this unaccountable person possessed 
over something connected with her destiny, now ap- 
peared to be exerted in a catastrophe altogether un- 
expected. Her mind brooded over it with pertina- 
cious anxiety. Her foster parent exhibited little less 
concern. Though he spoke little respecting it, he 
seemed absorbed in the event, and the matters con- 
nected with it. He wasevidently labouring with the 
feelings occasioned by the contemplation of some se- 
cret. distressing to withhold and hazardous to di- 
vulge. Whether his agitated mind preyed upon his 
spirits, and affected the physical powers of a frame 
already impaired by time, is not fully certain, but in 
two days a sudden fit of apoplexy deprived him of 
life, without his having been able to communicate to 
Margaret, any information upon a subject which had 
caused so much disquietude. 

The worthy pastor was wept by his flock; but it 
may be presumed that the grief of no one exceeded 
that of Margaret. Her distress for the loss of her 
benefactor, for some time abstracted her attention 
from all other subjects of grief and apprehension.— 
But new scenes were now about to open upon her: 
she found herself without a home and with few means 
of permanent subsistence. The scanty maintenance 
which her foster parent had in common with most oth- 
ers of his class been able to derive, was not such as 
to enable hin to make any provision forher, Above 
all she was solicitous to penetrate the mystery which 
seemed to envelope part of her own history, and an 
accident aided her researches to this effect. Among 
the papers left by the minister was a letter of recent 
date from Mr. Bellingham of Boston, then governor 
of the Province; from the tenor of the epistle it ap- 
peared to be one of a series which had passed between 
them, upon a subject which was plainly discovered to 
be the one which engrossed her thoughts. As the 
paper formed but a small portion of the correspon- 
dence it was impossible to gather any particular fact 
from it. No more of the letters could be found.— 


They had doubtless been destroyed soon after their 
reception. The one preserved was of a date to have 


come to hand on the day of the minister’s death, which 
might account for its preservation. Here was at 
last a clue to guide her to the attainment of the wish- 
ed forinformation. The governor was evidently ac- 
quainted with the matter, and Margarct hesitated not 
in coming to a resolution. She resolved to consult 
him; and unwilling to trust to the protracted and un- 
certain method of despatching letters, she determin- 
ed to proceed herself to Boston. She knew a relation 
of the minister who dwelt there and who had visited 
Newbury. With this person she doubted not to find 
a welcome reception. Having made the necessary 
arrangements she took a tender adieu of all her re- 
maining friends and left a spot endeared to her by 
every feeling of attachment which binds us tothe 
scenes of our youthful years. ——( To be Continued.) 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 
ON HAPPINESS. 

How many thousand times has this word been de- 
fined? how many millions have been engaged in its 
pursuit? yet how few have attained it. Ofall earthly 
things it is the most deceptive! of all avocations its 
pursuit is the most engaging; and most difficult of all 
is its attainment. The aspiring hero who wades 
through fields of blood, tramples over thousands of 
corses, and rvins empires to reach the pinnacle of 
fame, seeks, in the enjoyment of that dearly bought 
reputation, the entire possession of uninterrupted feli- 
city. He perseveres in devastating God's nicest works, 
and in inflicting pain and misery upon humanity, on- | 
ly for the selfish purpose of enhancing his own bliss 
and increasing his stock of enjoyment. Yet amid 
the “wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” caus- 
ed by his extirpating sword, does he enjoy that over- 
flowing happiness which the greatness of his labour 
wouldygeem imperiously to demand? By no means; 
—the sting of remorse preys upon him, the agony of 
repentance rushes over his mind, when the hour of 
reconciliation is past,—and he feels at last the curse 
of that accumulated mi8ery which he bas, deluded in 
his grasp at felicity, heaped so industriously and so 
effectually upon his own devoted head. With thesame 
result we might trace the pursuits of almost all man- 
kind after that lowly hidden gem, and find them ac- 
tuated by almost the same spring—deluded by the 
same shadows.—The mizer, whose object is un- 
doubtedly the possession of contentment, with un- 
wearied footsteps clambers the rocky precipice in 
search of that, which his imagination tells him will 
prove a solace to all his cares below. Yet when he 
reaches the brow he perecives another impending 
summit upreared above the last,'whose top promises 
a yet more abundant harvest. Unsatisfied with any 
thing short of the absolute possesion of every thing, 
mountain appears piled upon mountain to infinity,— 
so that at last contentment is discovered to be as 
distant as when first he started. Thus avarice by 
creating a boundless desire in the breast of its vo- 
tary, engenders a passion whose limits are strength- 
ened by fruition, and widened by possession. Such 
is the case too generally with man in this stage of 


being, and such are inevitably*the consequences 
which resnlt from his attempts at the discovery of 


that mine, which reason alone, pure and unbiassed 
can reveal to the enlightened mind. 

Happiness ever has been, and must remain to be, 
the child of reason,—and when she lights her lamp 
to illuminate the darkness of passion and desire, then 
alone will the delusion‘be dispelled; and not until then 
the jewel be exposed to the eye ofthe inquiring mind. 

When we consult this Oracle, one answer is in- 
variably returned—one source is always pointed out, 
where the ethereal fount is springing, and where the 
thirsty imagination may quench itself in the pearly 
liquid. This is contentment. Nowhere else does per- 
fect felicity exist, however strongly fancy may depict 
her ideal residence on the pinnacle of fame’s mount, 
or the summit of golden pretipices. Unchanged she 
ever has been, and must ever remain the exclusive 
property of those who know how to appreciate her 
blessings, by an ample satisfaction at the gifts they 
have received and the privileges which they enjoy. 
In the private circles of life, much more happiness 
is to be found than in its public walks; here we see 
contentment flovrishing in the greatest perfection, 
and in proportion as this is the case, we find ambi- 
tion on the wane. Ambition itself is totally opposed 


to enjoyment; always on the alert to form new 
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‘schemes and exevute new plans, it can never come 


to a quiet and settled state of mind, nor will it ever. 


be found to prefer the present to the future. It is 
in its very nature, opposite to contentment; and 
where the one is, the other cannot be. Happiness 
can be elicited freely from every station in life, no 
matter whether that be of the highest or lowest: it 
may be the result of the consciousness of good actions: 
or it may be derived purely from the satisfaction of 
present prospects. But unvariably, contentment is 
its most necessary ingredient; without this it can 
be found nowhere: with this, every station, situation, 
or circumstance in existence yields it in luxurious 
abundance. W. X. Y. 


Of the many customs, daily occurring in a view of 
human life, there is none so contradictory tothe plain- 
est dictates of nature and common sense—so absurd 
—so unaccountable—as that which some mothers 
adopt of transferring to others the care and nurture 
of their children. The fostering of her own child is 
equally, and in the highest degree, conducive to the 
health of both parent and child. Not only the for- 
eign constitution of the nurse, but the absence of that 
instinctive affection, and unceasing solicitude for the 
welfare of the littie innocent, which none but the 
mother can possibly feel, and which the forlorn and 
helpless condition of the infant makes absolutely 
necessary, must injure the health and probably en- 
danger the life itself of the nurseling. The evident 
perniciousness of this practice is not the strongest 
reason for wondering at its prevalence, for it is in- 
consistent with maternal affection. This subject is 
happily illustrated in the following lines of a celebra- 
ted poet: | 


**So when the Mother, bending o’er his charms, 

Clasps her fair nursling in delighted arms; 

Throws the thin kerchief from her neck of snow, 

And half unveils the pearly orbs below; 

With sparkling eye the blameless plunderer owns 

Her soft embraces, and endearing tones, 

Seeks the salubrious fount with opening lips, 

Spreads his inquiring hands, and smilesand sips. 
Farr! whom no fond transport warms 

To lull your infant in maternal arms; 

Who still the soothing kiss and smile deny 

To the sweet pouting lip, and glistening eye!— 

Ah! what avails the cradle’s damask roof, o 

The eider bolster, and embroider’d woef!— 

Oft hears the gilded couch unpity’d plains 

And many a tear the tassel’d cushion stains! 

No voice so sweet attunes his cares to rest, 

So soft no pillow, as his Mother’s breast!— 

—Thus charm‘d to sweet repose, when twilight hours 

Shed their soft influence on celestial bowers, ¢ 

The Cherub, Innocence, with smile divine 

Shuts his white wings, and sleeps on Beauty’s shrine. 


| 
HIT ARATUBE, 


American Quarterly Review.—The establishment 
efsuch a work as this in Philadelphia, we consider 
to be one of the most fortunate events that has ever 
ocearred to the cause of American literature. Here, 
if any where in the United States, are to be found, 
in sufficient abundance, that soundness of intellect, 
and expansion of knowledge, which are necessary to 
the production of a periodical capable of giving tone 
and direction to the taste of our readers, and of 
awarding justice and affording encouragement to 
the efforts of our writers. Ourlearned societies, our 
scientific institutions, our colleges and academies, 
our public libraries and reading-rooms, not to speak 
of the numerous publications constantly issuing from 
our presses, and the immense extent of our literary 
supplies from foreign countries, afford our inhabi- 
tants sources of knowledge, and materials and faci- 
lities for authorship, which, taken altogether, we do 
not hesitate to say are superior to those afforded 
_ wy any other American city. Add to these, the 


feelings with which the majority of the people of the 
United States still view, and long will view Phila- 
delphia as their chief city, their literary and scienti- 
fic metropolis, the place from which they have been 
long accustomed to draw the largest portion of their 
information—and the advantages of establishing here 
a work, the existence of which in some one of our 
cities, the depressed condition of authorship amongst 
us absolutely required, will be manifest. The im- 
mense patronage this work has so soon obtained, 
proves, indeed, not only that this is the proper ground 
for ii, but that a general conviction pervades the 
whole nation of such a work being requisite. In 
fact, the daily increasing taste for literature amongst 
us, has rendered it one of the necessaries of the 
times. The second number has now been about 
two weeks before the public, and, equally with the 
first, seems to afford satisfaction. We have, it is 
true, heard several of its warmest friends expressing 
their regret that the taste of the learned and the 
studious should have been consulted in the selection 
of the greater number of its articles, in preference 
to that of the general reader. We ourselves think 
that the places of several of the philosophical essays 
might have been better supplied by pieces on sub- 
jects more generally intelligible and interesting, and 
that a greater degree of freedom and sprightliness in 
the style of many of the articles, instead of diminish- 
ing the dignity, would have added much to the at- 
tractions of this number. But the work is yet in its 
infancy. Time will, no doubt, add to the number of 
its contributors, men of lively fancies and ardent 
minds, the easy vivacity or stirring pathos of whose 
compositions will very agreeably mingle with the 
learned and laborious dissertations of the metaphy- 
sicians, antiquarians, and jurists, who have, hitherto, 
principally supplied its pages. 
The number before us contains twelve articles, of 
each of which we shall now take a short notice.— 


ArTIcLE Ist, ison Dr. Thomas Cooper's Ele- 
ments of Political Economy, a subject which, although 
of an abstract nature, is not destitute of popular in- 
terest, and is quite suitable for the pages of a Quar- 
terly Review. It is written with much good sense; 
but, in its perusal, we met with nothing either new 
or striking. It is free, however, from affectation of 
singularity either in doctrine or in style; and, as the 
topics are all within the comprehension of ordinary 
understandings, it will be read with general interest, 
and, perhaps, advantage. 

ArtTIcLe 2. The American Drama.—This piece 
we understand to be from the vivacious pen of Mr. 
Paulding, of New York. It contains many awkward- 
ly constructed sentences, and bears other evident 
marks of having been hastily written. But we ex- 
cuse these blemishes, on account of the correct view 
the writer has taken of a subject that must be inter- 
esting to every polished and enlightened Amerxican. 
The following remarks, relative to the evil effects of 
the custom of starring, are well worthy the reader’s 
attention: 


“ The custom of starring, as it is now technically called, is, 
without doubt, highly injurious to the best interests of the stage, 
the public, and even the managers. From having been at first 
the privilege only of such as stood decidedly at the head of 
their professsion, and who merely took advantage of the tem- 
porary closing of the theatre to which they were attached, to 
make a summer excursion through the provincial towns, it has 
become the ordinary privilege of every actor who can attempt 
one or two of Shakspeare’s heroes. They come upon us from 
all points of the compass—glimmering for a few moments—at- 
tracting perhaps one or two full houses, and staying until the 
imposture is detected; and then pass on to delude some other 


‘simple community, which naturally believes they must be great 


performers, because they travel from place to place, and make 


such a figure in the play-bills, where their names are always 
put in great capitals. " 

To the remarks on the inflated and redundantly fig- 
urative style which characterises so much of the poe- 
try of the present day, we alluded in our paper of 
last week, with approbation. Weare sorry that 
our limits do not permit us to take further notice of 
them here. 

Artic e 3d is entitled “ Epicurean Philosophy.” 


It is a critique, or rather a eulogy, on a translation | 


by John Mason Good, of the celebrated poem of Lu- 
cretius on * The Nature of Things.” The writer 
acknowledges that he is more liberal in his praise of 
Mr. Good’s performance than a strict criticism would 
demand. From his observations, therefore, we are 
not so much to expect a report of the true character 
of this translation, as a panegyric upon it, and, in 
our opinion, one not altogether deserved. The trans- 
lation is in blank verse, a style of writing, of which 
Mr. Good is not, by any means a master. The very 
specimens given of it here, although it is presumable 
they are about the best the poem could afford, are, in 
our estimation, with the exception of the last, below 
mediocrity. In stating that previously to Dr. Good’s 
translation, there existed in English only two; one in 
verse, by Creech, and another in prose, by Guernier, 
the reviewer has made a mistake. There was one 
published fifteen or sixteen years ago, in beautiful 
verse of the heroic couplet, by the Rev. William 
Hamilton Drummond, an ingenious clergyman of the 
Presbyterian persuasion, now residing in Dublin. 
We have not this production in our possession, but 
when it was first published, we remember to have 
read the first book with feelings of high admiration 
for its elegance and accuracy. | 

Artice 4. This article is on the subject of Ita- 
lian Music, a subject extremely pleasing in itself, 
but it is here handled in a manner quite too techni- 
cal for our taste. We are persuaded that none but 
the initiated will ever read it more than half through. 
Indeed to them alone, and we fear that they do not 
form a very numerous class in this country, can this 
production be interesting, for the plain reason that 
to them alone it will be comprehensible. | 

{Conclusion next week. ] 


Auto-Biography.—Among the recent literary im- 
portations into this country, the most valuable, per- 
haps, is a collection of instructive and entertaining 
Lives of celebrated personages, written by them- 
selves. This collection is made by Messrs. Hunt 
& Clarke, of London, who are engaged in extending 
it to every important Life of the kind that has, as 
yet, appeared in print. Ten volumes of it have been 
already published, which have been introduced to our 
market by Mr. Mortimer, of Second-street, who will 
receive the volumes that are yet forthcoming, regu- 
larly, as they proceed from the London press. 

We have always been an admirer of biography, 
and, particularly, of that species of it, wherein the 
authors relate their own stories. When such stories 
are worth relating at all, they possess for us all the 
attractions of romance, while, from the reasonable 
reliance we can place in their statements and their 
delineations, they impart to us lessons, always, as ef- 
fectually instructive, and information, frequently, as 
important, as history itself. The Life of Colley Cib- 
ber, with which this series commences, and which 
we have just perused, amply justifies this remark.— 
There is, we believe, no book extant, which affords, 
at once, so much entertainment, and so much satis- 
factory information relative, not to Colley Cibber 
alone, but also to the British stage, and, we may add, 
to London life and manners generally, during the 
early halfof the last century- 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

THE AUTUMNAL BIRD’S SONG. 
I go on the breath of the desert air, 
From the hills that are gloomy, cold, and bare; 
In a farewell flight, I have nerv’d my wing, 
To follow the path of radiant Spring; 
For ‘tis gone from the field, and woodland 

glade, 

Where its own born flowers are withering laid. 
My note is hush’d by the lady’s bower, 
And silently passes her morning hour; 
For the garb of Spring is faded and dim, 
And the leaves fall from the autumnal limb, 
And tbe mellow lights of the dawning year, 
In their boundless flush, no longer appear. 


I've flown o’er the brook, and the sleeping vale, 
To my fav’rite branch, but the leaf is pale; 
I've gone where the flower its tendril twines, 
But there no longer a beauty reclines; 

_ For a blight hath pass’d, as the winter, cold, 
And its lovely hours of bloom are told. 


I’ve call’d-from the streaming willow’s bough, 

And hear not a sound but the chilly blow, 

Aad the drooping leaves, with their death tints, 
look 

More sad, when swept in the shadowy brook; 

I have call’d, but my mate birds answer not ; 

They have wing’d their flight to a sunnier spot- 

Ye may gaze on the hills, and forest shade, 

But where is the joy that around them play’d? 

Ye may faintly see the spirit of Spring, 

With his death-like hue, and his folded wing: 

For the flowers that sprung in his golden path, 

Have gone where its verdant beauty hath. 

Ani the bubbling stream, with the sunbeams 
tipt, 

Where the wild ones hovered, and the lillies 
dipt, 


~ Where the sky is seen in its mirror deep, 


And the girding woods in its still tide sleep; 

Its sad, rustling sound, and its chilly moan, 

Through the drifted leaves, hath a death-like 
tone. 


And man is forth in his forest sport, 

For the woodland rings with a death report; 

In the silent sleep of the woody shade, 

Where the fruit is strewn, and the leaves are 
laid, 

His careful tread, and his stifled breath, 

Hath a starting sound of coming death. 


Aad I'll follow Spring to another cliine, 

Where its voice is known in its early time, 

Whiere the half open rose a fragrance hath, 

And the hill streams leap o’er their bubbly 
path; 

From the grassy plain, and the sycamore, 

i will wake my song, as the Zephyrs pour. 


I'll go where gay Flora’s bowers are fill’d, 

Where the opening hues of beauty gild, 

Where the rose-bush springs with its budding 
flowers, 

And time gives joy to the fleeting hours; 

I will fly o’er the hills, and the mingled gloom, 

To where the Spring reigns in its song and 


bloom. 
New York; CLARENCE. 
FASHION’S WIiITRROR. 


LAFEST LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS. 


‘Among the new dresses is one for the dinner 
patty, of gros de Naples, the colour poussiere 
des tuines; it has a double Mexican flounce at 
the Sorder; is made partially low; and has 
lons. white satin sleeves covered with tulle, 
with mancherons the same as the dress, formed 
of Mexican points. Handsome white muslin 
dresses; some are finished with the most ex- 
euisite embroidery, mingled with open work, 


forming a rich chain pattern down the front of 


the skirt; long sleeves, the corsage made to 
sat oif the contour as may best suit tne sha 

ef the wearer, A beautiful high dress, for 
home costume, is at present much in favour; 
it is-of a fine modena red, in gros de Naples; 
the border edged with a chain formed of satin 


rouleaux; over this is a flounce, which is 
headed by another chain; around the neck, 
for the corsage comes only as high as to where 
the throat commences, is a row of small Spa- 
nish points. Fichu strings finish ‘the bust m 
front; these are also ornainented with chain 


edges with Spanish points. Poplins, both plain 
and figured, are much worn in home costume ; 
they are made high, with pelisse collars, edged 
with Spanish points; and the mancherons over 
the long sleeves are formed of very long points, 
edged round with small pointed trimming, sur- 
rounded by chain work. The wrists are finished 
by antique points, leaving room for a bracelet 
to be placed next the hand. An elegant ball 
dress of geranium coloured gauze, over white 
satin, tastefully trimmed with white blond, is 
much admired; the body is in drapery, with 
long ends in front, trimmed round wtth yellow 
blond. The sleeves short. For the evening 
party, little alteration has taken place in the 
costume. 

Undress cornettes are made of blond, orna- 
mented with clouded riband. A cap, for half 
dress, is extremely elegant and becoming; it is 
formed entirely of blond, with a profusion of 
gause riband, the pattern of the most rare 
workmanship, in light and exquisite brocade; 
the ground of the riband is of a Murrey red, 
with small full blown white roses, and their 
green foliage running over it. An elegant Gre- 
cian turban is of pink crape and white beads; 
from the left side depends a long ornament of 
the same material as the turban, trimmed 
round with narrow blond. A superb turban, 
for the evening dress party, is of fluted pink 
crape and white satin, embossed with spots of 
gold, a bandeau of gold encircles the hair in 
front. Puffings of blue gause, with those of 
broad pink riband striped with silver, and an 
end of the first of these materials on one side, 
and of the second on the other, forming lap- 
pets, are beautiful head dresses for young 
married ladies. The most admired colours are 
pink, pistachio green, iris-blue, canary-yellow, 
fawn-colours, and etherial-blue. 


Mrs, Knight will give a concert at the Mu- 
sical Fund Hall, on Monday evening next. 

Signorina Garcia has arrived in this city, 
and intends this eveuing affording the amateurs 
of mus‘¢ an opportunity of appreciating her 
splendid talents as a vocalist. : 

Mrs. Knight gave a concert at Baltimore on 
the evening of the 7th inst. 

The Misses Gillingham are giving concerts 
in Salem, Mass. 

A new opera corps from Italy, under the 
guidance of Signer Piaster is expected shortly 
in New York. 

Mr. Warren will commence the season at the 
Chestnut-street Theatre in unusual splendour. 
New accessions will be made to the company 
in various departments, and Mr. Wemyss will 
immediately visit Europe for the purpose of 
engaging performers of talent. 

The new company of comedians, intended 
for the circus of this city next autumn, when 
it will be converted into a regular theatre, was 
to sail from England on the 6th of May. 

Mrs. Hill, of the London Theatres, and 
sister of the Wallacks, made her first appear. 
ance in America atthe New York Chatham 
Theatre, on Monday last. She is considered 
a first rate actress. 

Shakspeare’s play of Cymbeline has been for 
some time in preparation at Covent Garden, 
where it will be brought out in unrivalled 
splendour. 

The walls of the new Boston Theatre are 
going up rapidly. 

A new piece, called the Indian Prophecy, 
an event of 1762, founded on an interesting 
occurrence in the life of Washington, is in pre- 
paration at the Baltimore Theatre. 

To youthful dramatic aspirants. The per- 
formers who have been playing in Charleston 
during the winter haye succeeded so ill as to 
be compelled to open the theatre for four 
nights, for the purpose of raising suflicient 
funds to carry, them home. 

An Opera House, or Summer Theatre, is 


about to be erected in Charleston. A pretty 


‘ 


work, in narrow rouleaux, and finished at the } 


undertaking, truly, after the success of the 
dramatic corps just mentioned 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1827. 


The following names are added to our list of 
Agents : 


Thomas H. Brenan, Esq. Columbia, S. C. 
William Kay, Esq. Dover, Tenn. 


Academy of Fine Arts.—More than 600 
works of art are at present collected together 
for exhibition in this institution. Among the 
most striking may be enumerated—The Dead 
Man restored to Life—A Portrait of Godfrey 
Schalken—The Death of Abel—Gil Blas secur- 
ing the Cook in the Robbers’ Cave—The Mur- 
der of Rutland by Lord € lifford—The splendid 
pictures of Napoleon crossing the Alps, of the 
Nativity, &c. The first of these is a painting 
from Scripture, by Washington Allston, of 
Boston, and is executed with infinite talent. 
The wild and ghastly hues of death are pre- 
served in the figure, whilst the resuscitaton can 
be perceived by the startling positions of the 
muscles, and the vivified expression of the 
eyes as the lids seem just unclosing. The 
countenances of the spectators, as they bend 
over the recumbent form, marked with wonder 
and awe, form an accurate contrast between 
the living and the dead; and combined with 
the rich colouring so skillfully laid on by the 
artist, set off the picture to peculiar advan- 
tage. No. 111 is a portrait of Godfrey Schal. 
ken, a foreign artist, painted by himself. Its 
principal beauty consists in the wonderful 
effect produced by a cepresentation of candle 
light in the day time, which is so remarkably 
striking that the beholder imagines, at the first 
glance, that he really sees the candle burning 
in the hands of the painter. No, 214 is a 
painting from Holy Writ, imaging the Death of 
Abel. It is the production of Ludovico Car- 
racchi, a foreign artist, who flourished in the 
15th century, and would of itself be sufficient 
to perpetuate his name as one possessed of 
sterling endowments in the use of the brush 
and easel. The Murder of Rutland, from 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV. by Lesli, of London, 
stands almost unrivalled. The countenance 
of Lord Clifford is depicted in all its savage 
ferociousness, whilst the beseeching yet placid 
look of the youthful victim, together with the 
impatient and agonized expression of the figure 
in the back ground hastening to his assistance, 
are altogether admirably calculated to touch 


Mr. Neagle’s painting of Patrick Lyon, of this 
city, is one of his happiest efforts. Among 
the miniature paintings we noticed two, a Pea- 
sant Boy, and Napoleon, by Mr. James P. 
Smith, a young artist of this city, which are 


| really well designed and beautifully executed. 


Several by Miss Anna Peale are also finely 
performed, as are those heads executed by 
Miss Jane C. Sully, both young ladies of this 
city. A bronze statue of Napoleon, by Ca- 
nova, and the marble statues of Ceracchi at- 
tract universal adiniration, and are not to ne 
surpassed. We would recommend such of 
our readers as have not yet visited the 
Academy, to avail themselves of the pre- 


sent opportunity of beholding the admirable 
specimens of art now ornamenting its rooms. 


New-York Truth Teller —Whether the 
tor of this paper, in his remarks on a brief no- 
tice we lately took of Mr. A. Everett’s recent 
publication, entitled “« America,” wishes to de- 
fend Mr. Everett’s strange assertion relative to 
the colour of the ancient nations alluded to, we 
cannot discover, nor do we believe any ono 
else will be able to discover, from any thing 
he has said. He evidently wishes to be thought 
knowing, and yet he is careful not to betray 
ignorance by expressing an opinion. In his at- 
tempt to correct ‘our statement relative to the 
author of “ Brian Boroihme,” he is equally in- 
explicit. We long had the pleasure of a per- 
sonal intimacy with Mr. Knowles, and we 
know that he is too honest a man ever to desire 
wearing the bays that have been eamed by an- 
other. For the information of this erudete ed- 
itor we may observe, that the word authoress 
is now exploded from fine writing. Indeed, it 
is scarcely less inelegant to use it, than it would 
be to use the words wrileress, repieweress, € 1- 
ttcress, &c. 


Mrs. Knight and the Chestnut-street Ma- 
nager.— By a communication in the Baltimore 
Patriot, we perceive that a charge has been 
made against the manager of the Chestnut- 
street Theatre, which, if true, redounds but 
little to that gentleman’s credit. It is there 
asserted by a correspondent, that owing wo 
impositions of various kinds, together with 
the miserable support always afforded Mrs. 
Knight by the orchestra and performers on the 
evenings of her engagement in this city, she 
has refused ever again performing with the 
same company. It is also remarked, that 
whilst the expences of the house averaged only 
one hundred and fifty dollars per night, they 
were charged to her at three hundred. We 
cannot give credence to this accusation 
of injustice on the part of Mr Warren, but 
have merely stated the circumstance that some 
light may be thrown on the subject, and the 
character of the accused freed from so op- 


the feelings and awaken the passions. We 
consider it as one of the finest specimens of 
genius in the academy. Gil Blas in the Rob- 
bers’ Cave, by the American Sully, places his 
name in a pre-eminent station among the bre- 
thren of West and Reynolds. Napoleon cross- 
ing the Alps, by the celebrated David, would 
form an attractive exhibition in itself. A thou- 
sand commendations have been written and 
spoken in reference to this iniinitable painting, 
and we consider it as well entitled to them all. 
All the fire and pride, all the loftiness of soul 
and hauteur of manner, are preserved in the 
youthful hero, who appears really animated 
with the combined spirits of Hannibal and Alex - 
ander, as the noble animal he urges seems 
pawing the mountains in disdain. No person 
can contemplate this splendid production with- 
out enjoyment. The Nativity, by Antonio 
Raphael Mengs, a biographical sketch of 
whom may be found in the U.S. Gazette of 
the 8th inst. is rendered beautifully imposing, 
as well from the character of the subject as 


from the masterly mamer of its execution. 


probrious an imputation ! 


| A Novelty for England.—A writer in the 
| Boston @ourier gravely proposes to export 
to England cargoes of granite, in order to 
afford profitable employment to the shipping 
of Massachusetts, and to accompany the said 
cargoes with infelligent architects, in order to 
instruct the English how to use a material 
which, it is asserted, will be a novelty amongst 
them. Of all the Yankee notions we have ever 
heard of this bears away the palin of absurdity. 
Granite a novelty in Great Britain! You 
might as well say that air, earth, and water 
are novelties. If it were not for the laboured 
and serious strain of his writing we might sus- 
pect the editor of the Courier to be quizzing, 
for we cannot conceive how any editor, espe- 
cially in a Literary Emporium, can be so 
sheerly ignorant of British mineralogy as to 
make such anassertion. If Massachussetts can 
produce -no article of export better suited to 
the English market than whin-stone, we fear 
that the line of packets to Liverpool, suggested 
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by this sapient writer, should they ever sail, 
will sail with but very sorry freights. They 
might carry cargoes of sea-sand or Merrimack 
mud with as good a prospect of success. As 
for tho intelligent architects, so generously 
proposed to be sent along with these cargoes of 
stone, England needs them about as much as 
she does a gang of Jesuits or a tribe of gipsies. 


In an article in the United States Gazette of 
the 9th inst. on the American Quarterly, speak- 
ing of Good’s Translation of Lucretius, the 
editor observes—“ The last extract is copied 
verbatim by Thomson in his Seasons.” We 
were at first a little surprised at the error 
couched in this assertion, as every body knows 
that the poem of the Seasons was published at 
Jeast a century before Good’s Translation. 
On a second reading, howevex, the mistake 
was readily accounted for; by the supposition 
that the printer substituted 4y instead of from, 
which the editor had either written or intended 


writing. 


Hitevary Notices. 


‘The 13th number of the American Acting 
Theatre, containing a portrait of Forrest, as 
Rolla, was published ou the 6th inst. and may 
be had at 49, South Third-street. 

The History of Roman Literature, from its 
earliest period to the Augustan age, by John 
Dunlop, author of the “ History of Fiction, 
has recently been published by Mr. Littell. 

No. 60 of the Museum, containing a variety 
of interesting matter, has appeared. 

Carey, Lea and Carey have disposed of a 
darge edition of De Vere, and another edition is 
pnnting in New York. 

Hope Leslie, the new novel by the author of 
Redwood, has appeared, and may be had of 
the principal booksellers in this city. 

The Chronicles of the Canongate, by the 
Author of Waverly, will be published in 

“October. 

Horace Smith, the author of Brambletye 
House, has a new work in the press. 

The first volume of the American Annual 
Register has appeared in handsome style. 

Another number of the Port Folio, contain- 
ing a beautiful engraving by Miss Lawson, has 
been issued since our last. 


ington, by Peale, “The Lady in the Bower,” 
and the following, entitled, 
« PASTUM. 
I stood alone, 
Amid the ruins of departed pride, 
And saw above the wreck of glories gone, 
The shrouded genius of oblivion glide. 


-Lasked of Time:-- 
Whose was this shrine, this towering monu- 
ment, 
This proud memento of a golden clime? 
Time spread his wings, andshurrying on 
he went. 
I asked of Fame;— 
Why do the echoes of thy trumpet sleep, 
And wake no more, its glories to proclaim? 
—Her eyes were raised, but only raised to 
weep. 
Oblivion came:— 
Again I asked, whose was this prostrate shrine, 
Tell me, thou conqueror of time and Same! 
Oblivion only murmured, ‘it is mine.” 
Our readers have already been presented 
with occasional original effusions, from the pen 
of W. G. C.; and we have now the pleasure of 
informing them he will hereafter become a regu- 
lar contributor to the Album. 


English Publications recently received by Mr. 
Mortimer, 74 South Second-street. 

Westminster Review, No. 13. 

Cicero’s Cato Major, and Voltaire’s Charles 

XIL. with a double translation of those works, 

for the use of students. 

The Annals of Sporting, for March. 

The Repository of Arts, Literatare and 

Fashion, for March. 

In addition to the entertaining and cheap 

work entitled “ Autobiography,” noticed in 

another part of our paper, the bookseller there 

mentioned has also very recently imported the 

following, all of which are as new to us as we 

believe they will be to om readers: — 

T'wo Hundred and Nine Days on the Con- 

tinent, by Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Esq. 2 vols- 

Hamel, the Oveah Man, a novel, 2 vols. 

Truth, a novel, 3 vols. 

Hazliit’s Journey, through France and Italy. 

General Biographicai Dictionary, vol. 1. 

Mignet’s History of the French Revolution, 


and several other literary novelties, some of 


which may be hereafter noticed more at length. 


Another weekly paper, called “* The Age,” 
bas appeared in New York. 


SUMMARY. 


An Association of Physicians, at Boston, 
have brought forth the first number of a Me- 
dical Journal. 

A satirical poem has been published at 
Baston, entitled ** Our Chronicle of 1826.” 

Lady Morgan is preparing for publication a 
national tale. 

The Social Circle.--A Monthly Miscellany, 
“eonducted by Rebecca Bates,” has reached 
us insafety, from Mountpleasant, Ohio, among 
the numerous periodicals which we are con- 
stantiy receiving. it is neatly printed, and done 
wp, very prettily, in a rose-coloured cover. A 
happy omen, for this blush of sweet modesty, 
‘the colour of virtue,” casts its delicate;tinge 
on the following passage in the fair lady’s ad- 

progress,” she says, more liberal 
sontijients, has sofienerl the manners of the 
present age, and held out an invitation to us to 
adventure, though cautiously, and with timorous 
steps, into the pleasing walks of literature.” 

May all her best anticipations be more than 
realiged. 

The editor of the Literary Cadet has a very 
favourable review of Illustrations of the 
Athenpum Gallery,” a small volume of poems, 
by Mr. W. G. Crosby, a gentleman who, as 
G. C.,” has contributed to the most cele- 
bratedi publications of the day. Among the 
pieces selected as specimens are “The Bay 


Mr. and Mrs. Chapman’s institution for re- 
medying impediments of speech continues to be 
successfully resorted te, by persons so afflicted. 
A third vessel will, in a short time, be des- 
patched from this city to Greece. 

The Maunch Chunk Rai!way is rapidly pro- 


gressing. Visitors, from all parts of the country, 


flock to examine and admire it. 

The shipments of coal from Maunch Chunk 
to this place, additional to the 2d June, amount 
to 6006 tons. 

A foot-race was run in the neighborhood of 
this city, on Wednesday last, between a Virgi- 
nian anda Philadelphian. The former came 
off victur, and it is no wonder, since at a single 
spring he leaps upwards of 14 feet, 

The Joumeymen Carpenters of this city have 
had a meeting, and came to the conclusion 
that from sunrise to sunset, at this season, takes 
in too many hoursto work at low wages. 

A petition has been presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, by the citizens of Boston, 
for a railway from that city to the Connecticut 
river, and thence to the Hudson. 

A challenge has been given by Mr. Melzel, 


on the part of his automaton, to play, publicly, 
fifieen games with the American automaton, for 
two huncred dollars each game, and allow the 
latter some privileges. 


There have been built in this city and sub- 
urbs 750 brick houses yearly, on an average, 


with the Golden Locks,” The painting of Wash- 


for the last six yeara - 


The Arcade,--This splendid assemblage of 
stores are almost completed; and the appear- 
ance of the building answers the highest expec- 
tations of the stockholders. On Monday, the 
25th inst. the apartments will be rented by pub- 
lic auction; after which possession will be imme- 
diately given. We have no doubt but this build- 
ing will, ina short time, become the greatest 
emporium of beauty and fashion in our city. 

A coloured man was detected, a few even- 
ings ago, in an attempt to kidnap two children. 
He was caught and imprisoned. 

The Greek Fund in Pennsylvania is near 
24,000 dollars. 

The Corporation of Wilmington, Del. ar® 
about commencing the erection of works, for 
supplying that place with good water. 

$13,770 were received, during the month of 
April, by the treasurer of the American Bible 
Society. 

Infant Schools.—The association for the es- 
tablishment of these praiseworthy institutions is 
completely organized. Nearly eight hundred dol- 
lars have been already collected, and there is 
now no question of the projects eventuating in 
entire success. 

We learn from Pittsburg that the river has 
fallen so, that the water is only 4 1-3 above low 
water mark. 

The Boston Greek Committee have obtained 
a vessel to transport a cargo of provisions to 
Greece. 

It is said, in a South Carolina paper, on the 
authority of a letter from Lancaster district, 
that the richest gold mine in the southern states 
has lately heen discovered at that place. 

A Providence paper states that a clergyman 
residing in that place has, during the last six 
years, united in marriage sixteen hundred 
persons. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Mr. Canning, as Premier, will have offices 

at his disposal worth 800,000 dollars a year. 
The New Ministry. 

The following is an official statement of the 

ministerial arrangements. 


Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir J. Copley, (Lord Lyndhurst) Lord Chan- 
cellor; Lord Harrowby, President of the Coun- 
cii; Duke of Portland, Privy Seal; Lord 
Bexley, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
Lord Dudley, Foreign Office; Mr. Rebinson, 
(Lord Ooderick) Colonial Office. 

Commoners.—Mr. Sturges' Bourne, Home 
Office; Mr, Huskisson, President of the Board 
of Trade; President of the Board of Control, 
Mr. Wynn; Secretary of War, Lord Pal- 
merston. 

Not in the Cahinet.—Lord High Admiral, 
Duke of Clarence; Master of Ordnance, Mar- 
quis of Anglesea; Lord Chamberlain, Duke 
of Devonshire; Master of the Horse, Duke of 
Leeds; Irish Secretary, Mr. Lamb. 

Law Appointments;—Master of the Rolls, 
Sir John Leach ; Vice Chancellor, Mr. Hart; 
Attorney General, Mr. Scarlett; Solicitor, Sir 
{. Tindal; Judge Advocate, Sir J. M‘Istosh. 

The Marquis of Landsdown will give his po- 
litical support to Mr. Canning. 

Recently, in London, a lady, dressed ele- 
gantly, stopped a soldier, and asked him if he 
was a single man. On replying in the affirma- 
tive, she asked if he would marry her. A si- 
milar reply; and they drove off to the parson, 
and were united. After the ceremony was 
performed the lady gave her husband twenty 
sovereigns, stepped into a coach, saying she 
would send for him in the evening, but he has 
neither seen nor heard of her since. 

The Author of Lalla Rookh is engaged by 
the Times newspaper at the comfortable salary 


In March last hay sold in Worcester for 
eight and nine guineas per ton! | 
Nearly [300 emigrants left Liverpool, in 


April, for the United Stater. 


Peers.—Mr. Canning, First Lord of the} pe 


of 2000]. per annum. 


The South American Stocks are extremety 
depressed. 

Constantinople, March 26. The Reis Effendi, 
Sera Effendi, has resigned the office of Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. The preparations of 
the ensuing campaign agaiust the Greeks are 
going on with spirit. 

From a private letter in a late Paris paper it 
would seem that war between Spain and Por- 
tugal is certain, and near comwencing. In 
Portugal, it is said that the Regency have re- 
fused to execute the decrees brought from 
Brazil. 

Lord Cochrane has arrived at Greece, and 
been received with enthusiasm. 

The Greek forces amount to 28,300 men. 


NEW INVENTION. 


A Mr. W. Marsden, of England, has latery 
obtained a patent for plating ladies’ steel 
busks, so as to prevent their becoming liable to 
rust from perspiration; and, what is of mueh 
greater importance, destroying their quality of 
attracting lightning—a danger greatly to de 
apprehended from the common steel busks so 
generally wom. In the East and West Indies 
they have been found highly beneficial, and 
we should think will be universally worn in all 
hot climates. Mr. Marsden has appointed 
Mr. Simpson, No. 66, Chestnut-street, as 
agent for this country, who has recently im- 
imported a large quantity into Philadelphia. 


To READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Tear, a beautiful poetic effusion, sent 
to us by Adelbert, was selected for this num- 
ber, but having accidentally mislaid it, we owe 
him an apology for its not appearing. 

The articles forwarded from Charlestown, 
S. C. by the youthful Victoria, have been safely 
received. They possess considerable merit, 
and shall meet with attention. ; 

The Indian’s Song, and The Soldier's End, 
by E. bear evident marks of having been written 
by a careless and as yet inexperienced pen. 
They are not entirely divested of yee fer- 
vour, and in time their author will produce 
much better things. 

The lines addressed to Miss P. and signed 
Sincerity, are not sufficiently chaste for the 
rusal of a creature so angelic as the lady is 
decribed to be. 

The Shipwreck, &c. by Ivanhoe, is a mere- 
torious production, considering the youth of 
the writer, and nay at some future period be 
inserted. 

A Change, by Francisco; a Parody, by T.; 
a Fragment, and Death Song, by Wilson ; on 
the Death of the Boston Bard, by Hastings, 
&c. are acknowledged. 

Several valuable contributions, intended for 
this day’s paper were unavoidably crowded out. 

Rosa’s admirable lines, entitled the Forsaken, 
shall appear in our next. 

The episode we intended extracting from De 
Vere, is necessarily postponed in consequence 
of a press of matter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th June, by the Rev. M. B. 
Roche, Mr. Marsh B. Clark, to Miss Mar- 
garet Arnold, allofthis city. 

On June 8th, by the Rev. William H. 
Furness, Mr. James E. Brooks, to Miss 
Mary Chambers, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 29th ult. by 
the Rev. Henry Gerhart, Mr. Joseph 
Hammer, to Miss Nancy Brice, both of 
Bedford county. 

DEATHS. 

On Saturday, the 9th inst. Mary Exley, 
daughter of John Exley, in the 26th year 
of her age. 

At Williamsport, Pa. on the 5th inst. 
aged 58 years, Jacob Grafius, sen. Esq" 
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A SKETCH. 
«In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Yonpger comes the steam-boat!” exclaimed one 
of a numerous group of ladies and gentlemen, who 
where standing upon the banks of the Hudson to 
watch the arrival of a much loved friend. ‘ Yon- 
der comes the steam-boat, and Julia will soon be 
here.” Joy shone bright in every countenance at 
the pleasing intelligence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodville, though blessed with im- 
mense wealth, had long drank deeply of the cup of 
affliction. A blooming family of sons and daugh- 

ters had, one by one, been torn from them in youth, 
almost in infancy. Julia alone survived, and she 
was the darling idol of her parents. The little bud 
that was left, expanded in beauty and sweetness, 
and the mildness of her life threw a fascination 
around her, which the most callous could not resist. 
No pains or expense were spared in her education, 
and the amiable parents had the satisfaction of find- 
ing their exertions rewarded by their daughter's 
perseverance and ambition to excel. Her brilliant 
qualities were, however, sometimes obscured from 
the public view, by a characteristic modesty, which 
only tended to increase her charms. 

Thus circumstanced, no wonder she was the de- 
light of her friends, and the envy and admiration of 
the sexes. No wonder that her doating parents, 
while gazing on her, forgot their former losses, and 
imperceptibly considered her as interwoven with 
their existence. Julia had scarcely completed her 
sixteenth year ere she received the homage of many 
suitors—the rich, the gay, the noble, sought her 
hand, but her heart was a stranger-to love, till 
chance brought Edward to the village. He saw, 
admired, and adored the charming Julia, and the af- 
fectionate parents looked forward with fond delight 
to the day which was to bless their only-one with 
the man of her heart. Previous to the marriage, 
however, it was determined that Julia should repair 
to the city, to complete her education. She was to 
be absent from all she held dear—six months! an age, 
both to Juilia and her lover.********* The time had 


expired, when Mrs. Woodville received the following 
letter: 


“DEAREST MOTHER—T'o-morrow I hope to see 
all those dear friends I most value. It will be my 
birth-day. I need not tell you my heart beats high 
with the expectation of embracing my much loved 
parents, and the esteemed companions of my child- 
hood. Pleasing thought! I can hardly wait for the 
lingering hours to pass. In your last letter, speak- 
ing of Edward, you say, that his anxiety on my ac- 
count is scarcely inferior to your own. Will you 
have the goodness, dear mother, to present him with 


the inclosed miniature? ’Tis the likeness of his, and 


your, unchangeable Juvia.” 


Immediate preparations were made to welcome 
the loved-one home; and all her associates were in- 
vited to celebrate her birth-day. ***** 

It was a lovely afternoon in June, when the ver- 
dent landscape was beautifully variegated with fra- 

grant flowers, and the music of the birds breathed 
love and harmony around, that the happy group 
strayed to the bank of the river, to wait the arrival 
of the steam boat. Joyful impatience was pictured 
on every countenance as they gazed at the dense 
smoke at a distance—near and still nearer it came— 
all counted the moments that intervened between 
them and happiness. But one among the group 
seemed unusually agitated. He averted his face 
from the party, and fixed his eyes steadily upon the 


vessel, which was now rapidly splashing its way 
through the foaming water. The noise of the wheels 
interrupted the soft strains of music that floated 
through the air. But see! a female appears on the 
deck. °Tis Julia. The ray that brightens her fea- 
tures gives an elasticity to herstep. She can scarce- 
ly contain her joy- Her parents, with outstretched 
arms, and palpitating hearts. stand upon the wharf, 
but a few yards from her, scarcely less joyful. “ My 
father! my mother!” “ Dear Julia!” .were all they 
could utter—and they stood with breathless impa- 
tience as she began to descend the stairs into thesma ll 
boat, which was to convey her ashore. She raised 
her eyes to look at her parents—her foot slipped— 
and she sunk! The wheels passed over her delicate 
form—and—Julia was no more! 


‘LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[Original. | 
THE PARTING MOMENT. 


The parting moment had arrived. Mary’s pride 
had sustained her until now. But the very moment 
had arrived, and her courage began to falter. She 
made, however, an effort almost beyond her 
strength, and flew down stairs. Frank and Fanny 
stood on the piazza, waiting to bid her adieu. 
Horace, too, was there, looking as unconcerned as 
he could, and trying to whistle a tune. Mary did 
not trust her eyes to look at him, but she felt the 
whistle grate on every chord of her heart. Horace 
looked at the blue sky, affected to strain his eyes to 
see some object at a distance, and then laughed 
discordantly at his mistake; but took care not to 
look at Mary. ‘“ Civility requires that I should bid 
her adieu,” said he to himself. But still he did not 
approach her. The “ monitor within” was busy 
with remonstrances, but Horace bravely kept his 
ground, and sustained his affected indifference in 
the same way that a bad actor sustains a difficult 
character. He twirled his stick, and fidgetted 
with his neckcloth, and held his head at least two 
inches higher than usual. Mary felt a sensation 
resembling suffocation, but she restrained her tears. 
Caresses and adieus, good wishes and promises, 
were exchanged with Frank and Fanny. The 
coachman let down the step. Horace looked over 
the garden fence. Mary rushed towards the car- 
riage. Horace called out “ good bye,” in a tone 
which was meant to express perfect indifference, 
but which sounded rather theatrical. He caught a 
glimpse of Mary’s face as she sprung into the car- 
riage. It was bathed in tears! ‘I shall never 
know another happy moment,” said he to himself; 
“‘can she, will she forgive me? My innocent, my 
unoffending Mary.” ‘‘I have parted with him for 
ever,” thought Mary, ‘and I have nothing to do 
but to die.” The carriage drove off. Horace 
faced his companions, and—burst into tears! In 
another moment Frank had flown to the stable, and 
brought out his horse. Horace mounted him, pur- 
sued the carriage, stopped it, sprang into it, and 
implored Mary to forgive him. In six weeks after 
—they were married. | 

Horace had offended Mary by expressing a dif- 
ference of opinion on some trivial subject, in terms 
rather wounding to her feelings. Pride urged a 
sarcastic reply. Pride prevented his making proper 
concessions; and pride had enabled Mary to put on 
a show of resentment, and then of indifference. 
For ten days they had been mutually miserable ; 
but pride enabled each to “ hold out,” in spite of 


secret suffering. But the parting moment came. | 


Nature and feeling resumed their wonted dominion 
—and I never heard that Horace and Mary ever 


quarrelled afterwards. H. M. 
THE MONITRESS. 
BY “A LADY. 


“ Let knowledge fair by virtwe be enshrined, 
And mental charms t6 ontward grace be joined, 
For what’s an angel form without an angel mind.” 


The human mind is aptly likened to a garden. 
All gardens when thoroughly weeded and properly 
manured, may be rendered useful. The stately oak 
will not grow in them, perhaps, not the luxuriant 
grape; but the necessaries of life may always be pro- 
duced. The weeds, however, must be rooted up, not 
merely cut down or concealed by some neighbouring 
flower; and the useful plants must not only be sown 
by the cultivator, but he must use vigorous means, 
and exercise unwearied attention, lest the worm des- 
troy them, the winds blight them, or the storms tear 
them from the root: 

So it is with the moral garden. Rarely is a mind 
so barren as to admit of no cultivation. Never do 
we find one which does not require weeding and ma- 
nuring. Vice springs up spontaneously; religion, 
reason, virtue, must unitedly concur in tearing them 
up by the roots, and planting in their stead such seeds. 
as may produce valuable, immortal fruit. 

From the apostolic to the present age it has been 
asserted that women are the weaker vessel. It is. 
also said, that they are naturally vain, lovers of flat- 
tery, the easy dupes of arts and hypocrisy. Must 
they then be perfected upon nature's plan? Must the 
moral instructor increase their natural weakness, 
and feed their natural vanity, by continual allusions 
to the power their external graces have over the oth- 
er sex? Must he refrain from directing his pupils to 
read history, the only reading which can give them 
a true knowledge of the human character, because 
nature has not formed them for historians? Must he 
refrain from those vigorous exertions, which are ne- 
cessary to drive sin from the strong holds it has upon 
the heart, and to fix in its room {mmoveable princi- 
ples of virtue, lest the fair creature he is instructing, 
should lose some alluring grace, or attract one lover 
less, in her journey to the world of spirits? 

Our great Creator, notwithstanding the deplorabie 
fall from primeval innocence, has graciously left us 
enough, whereon and wherewith to build the firm 
fabric of intellectual excellence; but we are naturally 
prone to evil, and continual exertions are requisite to 
keep the heart and affections properly regulated. 

Books, professedly written to form the youthful 
mind, should breathe the firm, unvarying tone of vir- 
tue. Tella girl, on her entrance into life, that in- 
fluence over the hearts of men depends upon her 
strict adlierence to truth, and you give her a motive 
for action, but not a sufficient one. When tempted 
to swerve from rectitude, she will argue thus: “ A 
lie now will accomplish my favourite object,and who 
will know it? I shall manage it so prudently, it can 
never be discovered:—whose esteem then can I lose? 
If mischief accrue, no one will suspect me as the an- 
thor. The risk is small, the gain must be great. I'll 
venture.” If she succeeds, she will not fail to re- 
peat the fault. But tell her, when you recommend 
her attention to truth, * that an omniscient God takes 
cognizance of every word; that her fortune, her etor- 
nal peace depends on rectitude of principle; that she 
must not only refrain from lying, but must roof out 
the propensity toit, which lurksin every human heart,’ 
and you leave no arguments: wherewith she may re- 
concile alie with peace of conscience. As with this, 
so with all instruction. The heart must be made 
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pure, its natural propensity to evil counteracted; 


sound principles musc then be enforced; and corres- 
pondent purity, rectitude, delicacy and propriety of 


eonduct, will follow. When the fountain is pure, the |, 


streams, which issue from it, will be grateful to the 
taste, and delightfulto the eye. Ardently do I hope 
that every mother, every instructress, who honours 
these essays with a reading, may participate the feel- 
ings of my soul on this subject, and unite in counter- 
acting the pernicious effects which the book, we have 
been considering, and all of the same cast, have upon 
the minds of the young and eager enquirer after 
knowledge. 


MEMOIRS OF THE CELEBRATED MRS. ROWE. 
It is probable that many of our fair readers are already, in some 
degree, acquainted with the memoirs of this exemplary lady; 
yet, even to them, it is presumed this short sketch will not be 
uninteresting. 

My sex may triumph when they consider this ex- 
traordinary woman. She was born in IIchester in 
1674: her father, Walter Singer, was a dissenting 
minister, and a man of an independent fortune. She 
was in her most early years celebrated for her piety 
and virtue. ‘The circle where her father moved soon 
brought her acquainted with the nobility, who were 
as much charmed with her extraordinary talents as 
her behaviour. She was a writer as early as her 
twelfth year; and her compositions were not less dis- 
tinguished by the piety that breathed in them, than 
by their elegance. Being admitted as a communi- 
cant very early, she composed an hymn on the occa- 
sion, of which the following stanzas may serve as a 
specimen of her peculiar style. 


« And art thou mine, my dearest lord ? 
Then I have all, nor fly 

The boldest wishes | can form 
Unto a pitch more high. | 


Yes, thou art mine! the contract’s seal’d 
With thy most precious blood, 

And ev’n Alinighty power’s engaged 
To see it all made good.” 


The honourable Mr. Thynne, son of the lord 
viscount Weymouth, was so much smitten with her 
extraordinary talents, that he himself undertook to 
give them the highest finish, by teaching her 
French and Italian, in which she made so rapid a 
progress as to be able to read and translate Tasso 
in a few months. 

Dr. Kenn was likewise fond of her company, and 
admired her abilities. 

On the death of her parents, she was left in the 
possession of an ample fortune. This brought a 
vast number of suitors;and proposals of marriage 
were made to her by persons of considerable rank, 
but she rejected thom all, “declaring that nothing 
less than the most elevated piety should make the 
least impression on her heart. 

A young gentleman, with a fortune as indepen- 


dent as her own, meeting with her on a visit, con- 
firmed he her resolution, and gave her an op- 
portunity of preserving it inviolable. He was a 


dissenting minister in London, who returned from 
Leyden in 1709, where he finished his studies. As 
he was a great valetudinarian, he declined the mi- 
nisterialjoflice, and instead of becoming a teacher in 
theory, he became one in example. A character of 
this stamp could not but appear amiable in the eyes 
of Miss Singer; and the harmony of their senti- 
ments produced an union of their hearts, till death 
parted them. 

They lived together in the connubial state for 
five years. Mr. Rowe intended to have written a 
supplement to Plutarch’s Lives, and finished some 
part of the work, which was published after his 
death: but, being of a delicate constitution, he 


died of a consumption in May, 1715, in the 28th 
year of his age. This separation affected his amia- 
ble relict with conjugal sorrow, and she wrote an 
elegy on the melancholy occasion, which would not 
have disgraced the pen of any author, ancient or 
modern. The resignation she showed was a strong 
proof of the reality of her piety; and recommended 
her no less to the admiration of the male, than the 
imitation of the fair sex. After she had settled her 
affairs, she returned from the tumult of the metro- 
polis to 4g ford, where she spent the remainder of 
her days in works of piety, in study, and in cor- 
responding with some of the greatest families in the 
kingdom. She frequently repaired,’ when solicited, 
to the Countess of Hertford’s, to whom she de- 
clares, in one of her letters—‘‘ When I contract a 
friendship it is for eternity.” Her illness was but 
short, and she died on February 20, 1737, in the 
sixty-third year of her age. 

Her love of the belles-lettres was great, but her 
duty to God and her husband was greater. In this 
respect she verified those remarkable lines, 

“ For Heaven and Hymen all her songs were made, 
‘‘ And all her vows to Heaven and Hymen paid.” 

Her poem on the history of Joseph, and her 
** Letter from the Dead to the Living,” afford am- 
ple proofs of a cultivated and pious mind. 


A Character.—Birth, wit, and fortune, combine to 
render Sophia conspicuous, while a corroding propen- 
sity to envy sours her otherwise amiable qualities, 
and makes her dreaded as a poison doubly dangerous, 
grateful to the taste, yet mortal in effect. All who 
see Sophia at a visit, where the brilliancy of her wit 
heightens the lustre of all her charms, are impercepti- 
bly deluded into a concurrence with her in opinion, 
and suspect not dissimulation under the air of frank- 
ness, nor a design of doing mischief in a seemingly 
casual stroke of wit. The most sacred character, 
the fairest reputation, defend not against the infec- 
tious blast of a sprightly raillery; borne on the wings 
of wit, and supported by a blaze of beauty, the fiery 
vapour withers the sweetest blossoms, and comuni- 
cates to all who hear, an involuntary dislike to those 
at whose merit she points her satire. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


Which obtained the premium of Fifty Dollars offered by the 
proprietor of the Philadelphia Album. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
{Continued. | 

But it is in the relation of the mother that the ne- 
cessity of intellectual cultivation is most apparent. 
It has been remarked by Buonaparte, one of the most 
sagacious of modern observers, that there never was 
a great man whose mother was not a woman of su- 
perior qualities. Notwithstanding our habitual dis- 
trust of such general and sweeping assertions, we 
are strongly disposed to concur in this remark. The 
foundation of intellectual as well as moral character 
are laid in the nursery. The influence of the meth- 
er in forming the moral character is universally ad- 
mitted. Let any one recur to his experience, and 
he will find that the deepest impressions ever made 
on his mind were received from his mother in the 
period of childhood. To this source he can generally 
trace the most prominent traits of his character.— 
He can frequently call to mind the particular occa- 
sion and the precise monieént in which, by some hap- 
py appeal, which nature only, can dictate to the pa- 
rent, she succeeded in impressing his mind with some 
valuable precept which has ever since continued to 
regulate his conduct. Nor is her influence less in 


in the formation of the intellectual character of her 
children. If she have the power inthe one case “ to 
fix the generous purpose in the glowing breast,” it 
is équally her province in the other, 


~ to rear the tender though 
“To teach the young idea how to shoot, n 
‘To pour the fresh instruction o’er his mind—” 


to mould the taste, to enlighten the understanding, 
and to direct thought into its proper channels. The 
objection that this is the province of the teacher, and 
the great object of that regular course of education 
either public or private, which the child is destined, 
subsequently, to pursue, loses much of its force, when 
it is considered how much may be effected with the 
infant mind before the system of regular education 
commences, and, also, what an important co-opera- 
tion the mother may afford to the instructor, in en- 
forcing, explaining, and recommending his lessons. 
But it is more particularly for the purpose of direct- 
ing the taste of children in literature and the fine 
arts, rather than in science, that the improvement of 
those faculties in the mother on which these depend, 
is of the greatest importance. It is in these depart- 
ments of learning, associated, as they are, in a great- 
er or less degree, with feeling, that her lessons are 
calculated to make the deepest impression. In poe- 
try, in language, in eloquence, in the fine arts, there 
is no instructor equal to a mother. It is, therefore, 
when we contemplate woman in the character of a 
mother, connected as that endearing relation is, with 
the cause of education, that we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge the importance of intellectual refinement. 
It is of the utmost importance that these instructors 
should themselves be properly instructed; that those, 
who may be considered as forming the character of 
society, should be properly qualified for the arduous 
undertaking. It was the parting injunction of the 
Roman mother to her son, when he went forth to 
battle,—‘“ Farewell, my son—Return victorious, or 
return a corpse,” that made invincible soldiers: — 
such was the moral influence of Roman mothers. 
By the inculcation of such sentiments, they made 
soldiers who conquered the world. It was the natural 
consequence with a people where mere brute force, 
and animal courage, constituted the surest engines 
of success in their career of rapacity and conquest. 
but in modern times, knowledge is power. Intelli- 
gence must triumph over ignorance, as naturally as 
light prevails over darkness. Even for the vulgar 
purposes of conquest, therefore, intelligence is the 
most efficient engine which can be wielded by mo- 
dern nations; and, therefore, even for these purpo- 
ses, we should naturally look to the intelligent moth-~ 
er, as the most successful instructor of the modern 
warrior. But modern nations have a higher calling, 
and amore enviable career. It is theirs, not like 
Rome, to overrule the world, but to enlighten and 
improve it. It is only by the triumphs of philanthro- 
py, not by those of arms; by overrunning the world 
with intelligence and refinement, not with fire and 
sword, that modern nations can acquire genuine and 
substantial fame. It is the more dignified province 
of the modern mother, to form her sons for that lofty 
enterprise; nor will any means be found so effectual 
incidentally in promoting that object, in strengthen- 
ing the hands of that. amiable philanthropy, which, 
in modern times, is shedding intellectual light on all 
the dark places of human society, as an improvement 
in the system of female education. 
(To be Continued.) 


Bad Things.—An unfaithful servant, a smoky 
house, a stumbling horse, a scolding wife, an aching 
tooth, an empty purse, an incessant talker, a long 
story, musquitoes, flies, fleas, spiders, and a dandy! 


Wo 
| 
® 


Asin my spirit | had caught 
The power of angels, when they kneel, 
And know they realize how broad 


of them in the evening; and the next morning, per- 
haps, write a copy of verses on some subject similar 
to what he had been reading; and have all the 


Is the benevolence of God. ROY. || thoughts of his author, only expressed in a different 
- * mode, and that without knowing that he was oblig- 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. ed to any one fora single thought in the whole poem. 
YOR Lm MARY. Pope experienged this in him several times, for he 
visited him for a whole winter, almost every evening 
and morning, and looked upon it as one of the etrang- 
est phenomena that he ever observed in the human 
While fervour sweeps the breathing wire 
To Mary, lovely Mary. ee 
Her cheek outshines the ruby’s glow, Seduction.—The man who lays a snare to entrap 
Her lip, the purpling cherry; innocence, however shielded by the specious names 
blush, snow of gallantry or gaiety of disposition, is a fiend and 
Adorn the face of Mary. a monster that should be shunned and detested by 
Her rich-red smile of bloomy love society. 
’ 
FOR THF PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. He that would gather the roses of matrimony,. 
TUDENT. Alll other thoughts—but Mary. should wed in the May of life. If you wish only the 
CONFESSIONS OF A S 5 withered leaves and thorns, why, put it off till Sep- 
My heart is like a sleeping lake, brag res ee tember. ‘Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
Which tekes ‘of Raillery is more insupportable than wrong; be- 
Yet only feels its surface break, Aad. wiee-the beast to ik ‘ cause we have a right to resent injuries, but it is ri- 
When birds of passage wander by; OP Peer ee diculous to be angry at a jest 
Who dip their wings, and upward soar, The finch delights in grove and bow’r, ; 8 —_— ° 
And leave it quiet as before. The eaglet in his Eyry, Repentance is not so much remorse for what we 
ve The honied bee in bud and flow’r— have done, a8 the fear of consequences. 
My soul delights in Mary. How can we expect that another should keep our 
Pertearhiod sie x nee the bright, And long my soul shall taste delight, secrets, When it is more than we can do ourselves? 
Clear caine whet greenness shrouds When sever'd from its deary, Spring love often freezes in winter; and love once 
The aaked vature--if the creep Toclasp her in the dream of night, congealed, seldom pursues its old channel again. __ 
Of lazy rain-clouds, tells alone, Ant :peens ite lasing Stany: It is a common fault to be never satisfied with our 
Earth does not on its axle sleep, Should death conceal her golden bloom fortune, nor dissatisfied with our understanding. 
And winds go over with a moan, Beneath the cypress dreary, ie 
Like bird’s wing, broken—if the sea 1’d sigh my soul out on her tomb, Ocular Demonstration.—A person who religious- 
Looks like an agitated pall, And lay me down with Mary. ly adhered to the old opinion, that the sun went 
And sullied foam swells heavily, An hour will see us part—but long round the earth, was opposed by a bon vivant, who. 
And pitches from the dull green wall Thy image, bright and fairy, observed that when his cook roasted a partridge, the 
Of waters—if the wild fowls rise Shall sparkle in my breast and song, bird turned round on the spit, and not the fire round 
Fram the cold ocean, with a plash, And wake the tear for Mary. the bird. His conclusions being still questioned, he 
And steadily wheel up the skies, But fare-thee-well: till death has furl’d observed, * but you'll not deny the old adage, in vi- 
As if they would forget the dash Love’s sail, it will not vary: no veritas?” —* N 0,” said the other. —“ Why then, 
Of billows, and could pass away O! fare-thee-well, my all-the-world, rejoined the bon vivant, I have ocular demonstration 
From earthly sorrows, as from earth— Farewell, my lovely Mary. Cc x.c. on my side, for when I have drank plenty of wine, I 


If not one shorn, but sunny ray 
Leaps out, like a stray thought of mirth— 
If heaven looks sad, and seas look dull, 
And nature’s beauty is a blank,— 
1 feel as if my heart was full 
Of waters from oblivion drank; 
For I forget, like flowers, the hue 
Of beauty, without sun and dew. 


But a bright morning, when the lark 
Is painted on the light blue sky, 
And vapours rest upon the dark, 
Deep pools of ebony, that lie 
In the hill shadows—when the leaves 
Are stirring with the scented air, 
And the bright drops that evening weaves, 
Like diamonds, in the wavy hair 
Of nature, glisten—when the wing 
Of the light wind is like a shrine, 
On which the lowliest flower may fling 
Its gift of odours—when the vine 
Hath lifted its coarse leaf, to show 
The azure clusters to the sun, 
And quicken’d by the amorous glow, 
The curling shoots stir one by one— 
When every fibre, blade, and stem, 
Which pointeth to the arch of blue, 
yewell’d with its droplet gem,’ 
And every bath’d and dainty hue 
Hath a clear April freshness—when 
The birds go carolling, like streams 
O'er pebbly courses, and the glen 
Re-echoes patiently the themes, 
A thousand summers and théir birds 
Have given in those very words— 


When every nerve is nobly strung, 

And leaping pulses swiftly pass, 
And care is from the spirit flung, 

Like rain-drops, from the swaying grass— 
| drink a depth of holy thought, 

Like heaven’s own fountains, and I feel 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 
e From all we encounter some good to elicit, 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


The following ode was written nearly two hundred 
years since; and we doubt much whether during that 
period any thing better has been written upon the 
subject. 

Music. 


O lull me—lull me! charming air! 
My sense is rock’d with wonders sweet; 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are, 
Soft as a spirit’s are thy feet; 
When whispering streams do softly steal 
With creeping passion through the ‘heart, 
And when at every. touch, we feel 
Our passions beat, and beara part; 
When threads can mahe 
A heart-string quake, 
Philosophy 
Can scarce deny 
The soul can melt in harmony. 


Addison's Habits.—Addison’s chief companions, 
before he married Lady Warwick (in 1716,) were 
Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Col- 
onel Brett. He used to breakfast with one or other 
of them, at his lodgings in St. James's Place; dine 
at taverns with them; then to Button’s; and then to 
some tavern again for supper in the evening: and 
this was the usual round of his life. 


Old women.—Lively, good humored old women 
are what raisins.are to fresh grapes... They are some- 
what withered; but’ they ‘and ap. 
pear to advantage in the’ 5° 

Wycherley's used {to 
read himself:asleep at night’ either in Monta gne. 
Rochefoucawlt, Senéea, or Gracian: for these were 
his favourite authors. He would read one or other 


can see the earth turn round!” 

Whimsical Interruption.When Dr. Bradon was 
rector of Eltham, in Kent, the text he one day took 
to preach from, was, ‘‘ who art thou?” After read- 
ing the text, he made (as was his custom) a pause, 
for the congregation to reflect upon the words; when 
a gentleman in a military dress, who at the instant 
was marching very sedately up the middle aisle of 
the church, supposing it a question addressed to hin, 
to the surprise of al! present replied, ‘1 am, sir, an 
officer of the seventeenth of foot, ona recruiting 
party here: and having brought my wife and family 
with me, I wish to be acquainted with the neighbor- 
ing clergy and gentry.” ‘This so deranged the Di- 
vine, and astonished the congregation, that though 
they attempted to listen with decorum, the discourse 
was not proceeded in without considerable difficul- 
ty. 3 


A lady approaching the vale of years, but still re- 
taining personal attractions, while admiring herself 
in her glass at the completion of her ld on give 


ed in triumph to her maid, “ What wouldiyou give, 
child to have my beauty?” “ Almost as nilich as you 


would, madam,” replied the piqued Abigail, “to pos- 
sess my youth.” 


Indian Eloquence.—The following specimen of 
elegiac pathos, was delivered by an Indian over the 
contiguous graves of her husband and infant:—“ The 
Father of life and light has taken from me the apple 
of my eye and core of my heart, and hid them in 
these two graves. I will moisten the one with m 
tears, and the other with the milk of my breast, till 


T meet them again in that country where the sun 
never sets!”’ 


\ Wit unintended.—A very affecting sermon bein 
onesday preached in a country church, every pe 


‘wept, excepting‘one man, who being asked why he 


did not weep with the rest, “Qh!” said he, “ 
long to another parish.” 
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